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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELDERS 

ARNOLD BENNETT 
BY ST. JOHN ERVINE 



One night, some years before the outbreak of the European 
War, I arrived in the town of Hanley in the County of Stafford 
in the midlands of England to deliver a lecture on some subject, 
the name of which I do not now remember, although I suspect it 
was connected with the general improvement of mankind. I 
had accepted the invitation to lecture in Hanley, not because I 
had anything of importance to say to its inhabitants, but because 
I had lately read The Old Wives' Tale by Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
and was eager to see the place and the people from which that 
great book had sprung. My recollections of the visit are very 
vague now, but I remember that my host, a man of serious mind, 
a little over-weighted, perhaps, by the troubles of the universe, 
took me for a walk on Sunday morning through some of "the 
Five Towns", in the course of which he displayed much knowl- 
edge of the topography of Mr. Bennett's books without display- 
ing much knowledge of the books themselves. He informed me 
that the real name of "Trafalgar Road" in The Old Wives' Tale 
is "Waterloo Road" and that the fictitious name of Hanley is 
"Hanbridge". He speculated incuriously on the oddness which 
had caused Mr. Bennett to alter real names in this palpable 
manner, and ended his discourse with the statement that he 
seldom read novels (which he persisted in calling "Works of 
Fiction") being more inclined to the study of serious books. I 
learned that he read chiefly in the writings of sociologists and 
political economists and similar serious persons. I suggested to 
him that he might more profitably read novels than sociological 
books if he wished to discover something about human character. 
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He was a polite and kindly man, and he did not abruptly tell me 
of my folly, but I could see that he considered me to be a fool or, 
at best, a flippant person, and I am sure that had he not been my 
host he would not have troubled to attend my lecture that even- 
ing. He smiled in that benign way men have when they abstain 
from expressing their frank opinion, as he listened to me saying 
that he would find in novels a greater fund of information about 
human nature than he could hope to find in all the works that 
all the sociologists in the world have written. Men of affairs 
spend their lives in writing ponderous volumes on society which 
are out-of-date as soon as they are published, whereas the novel 
or the play of a man of genius remains true forever. Henry 
Fielding and Adam Smith were contemporaries, but I imagine 
that few will deny there is more durable stuff, stuff more con- 
tinuously applicable to human concerns, in Tom Jones than there 
is in The Wealth of Nations. But my friend would have none of 
this, and seemed to think that any man who spent time in read- 
ing Fielding's novel which might be spent in reading Adam Smith 
was shamefully misusing his mind. He led me, I remember, 
through much of the territory which is generically known as "the 
Five Towns". I saw the Square in which the Baineses lived, 
and was told that although Mr. Bennett called it "St. Luke's 
Square" in The Old Wives' Tale, the local authorities preferred to 
call it after St. John. So great was the influence of the novel 
upon me that when I peered through the window of the shop in 
which, so I was told, Constance and Sophia Baines were born, 
I almost expected to see the half -heroic figure of Samuel Povey 
behind the counter or to meet the cold, un-human glance of that 
frozen spinster, Miss Maria Insull, who once, and once only, 
displayed signs of human emotion — on the occasion when Mr. 
Critchlow brought her into the presence of the widowed Con- 
stance to announce his betrothal to her: 

The dog had leisurely strolled forward to inspect the edges of the fiance's 
trousers. Miss Insull summoned the animal with a noise of the fingers, and 
then bent down and caressed it. A strange gesture proving the validity of 
Charles Critchlow's discovery that in Maria Insul a human being was buried. 

My host led me up stony streets, in which every sort of domes- 
tic architecture was visible — for "the Five Towns" are so inde- 
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pendent that even in the workmen's houses there is no uniformity 
of style or harmony of design, a fact which makes, not for a pleas- 
ing diversity, but for shapelessness and incoherence — and pointed 
to places in the ground where, so he said, the earth had opened, 
owing to underground operations, and swallowed whosoever 
should happen to be passing over it. There was a story of a 
man who had set forth in the morning to go to his work, but, 
before he had travelled many yards from his home, was suddenly 
consumed by the opening earth and was never seen again. I 
will admit that I trod those streets thereafter with trepidation 
and considerable care! I had begun to tire of the ugly houses 
with their insufferable architecture, and of the grime caused by 
innumerable chimneys emitting thick, black smoke, when I was 
led up a steep street at the top of which I was told to halt and 
gaze about me. I saw the whole of " the Five Towns " and much 
of the surrounding country spread out like the kingdoms of the 
world and realized how strangely moving such a scene can be 
because of its suggestion of human presences. It was not with- 
out beauty, in spite of the gloom of an industrial area, but it 
impressed me most by its air of effort and power and achieve- 
ment. I became conscious of the activities of men and women, of 
great labors, of confused strivings out of which some human 
need is satisfied, and I came away, as I always come away from 
such sights, immensely impressed by human organization and 
very satisfied with great machines. When we had descended 
from that high street and had walked elsewhere, I found myself 
suddenly confronting a railway station on which I saw the ro- 
mantic name of etbubia. 



II 

Etruria, the country of the Etruscans in Italy, was, I suppose, 
a very different place from Etruria, the small town between 
Hanley and Burslem ("Hanbridge" and "Bursley") where 
Josiah Wedgwood founded his pottery in the eighteenth century, 
but the spirit which produced the Etruscan ceramics was not 
dissimilar from the spirit which produces the famous Wedgwood 
ware; and I thought to myself as I looked at the romantic name 
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of that grimy -looking town in Staffordshire that I had stumbled 
on the secret of Mr. Bennett. Underneath the plain appearance 
of the pottery town, there is a spirit which has persisted in the 
production of beautiful things for the best part of two centuries, 
a spirit so much in love with delicate ware that it calls an un- 
sightly town by the name of an ancient and reputedly beautiful 
place; and underneath the hard and fact-ridden style of Mr. 
Bennett there is an ineradicable desire for romance. I said of him 
once that he fights the battles of the romantic with the weapons 
of the realist, and that description seems to me to be strictly 
accurate. Mr. Bennett mingles, even in his Christian names, 
the gritty and the graceful in a way that is singularly characteris- 
tic of the people of his district. "Enoch Arnold Bennett" is a 
combination of names not easily imagined, but it is not more un- 
usual than the combination of Etruria and Staffordshire, of lovely 
ceramics and "the Five Towns". Mr. Bennett has many times 
been charged with addiction to dusty realism, a dull love of facts. 
His critics say of him, after reading such a book as Your United 
States, that he must have spent his time on the Atlantic liner 
in which he went to America in counting the rivets in her plates 
for the sheer love of counting them, and they conclude that he is 
a materialist because of his interest in numbers and in things. 
They even complain of him that he is infatuated with largeness, 
just as Queen Victoria was, and that he imagines a thing to be 
good when it is merely big. This is undiscerning criticism. It 
is as if a child were charged with being a disciple of Haeckel 
because it thinks that ten things are more wonderful than one 
thing. We may think that Mr. Bennett is a fact-ridden modern, 
incapable of romance, because he inordinately admires electricity, 
but to do so is to announce ourselves as dunderheads for not dis- 
covering that his love of electricity is the Romantic's love of the 
Magic Lamp! How easily most of us are dissuaded from our 
faith in romantic things! We are in ecstasies when we hear of 
St. Francis of Assisi preaching to the fishes and the birds and 
addressing them as his little brothers, but we are horribly shocked 
and humiliated when Mr. Bernard Shaw makes the mad priest in 
John Bull's Other Island speak of a pig as our little brother! 
There is prettiness in the community of men and birds, even of 
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men and the smaller fish, but pigs — pork! ! We find romance 
in the spectacle of a man rubbing a dirty lantern with his fingers 
in order to summon up a serving genie, but cannot perceive the 
greater romance found by Mr. Bennett in the spectacle of a man 
pressing a switch and illuminating a room with power drawn by 
wires from a station many miles away! We are entranced with 
the thought of transport on Magic Carpets, but unmoved by the 
thought that presently great ships will be guided into New York 
Harbor, riot by pilots, but by means of wireless telegraphy! 
Some dullards have exclaimed despairingly of Mr. Bennett be- 
cause of what they called his trivial and commonplace interests as 
revealed in that enthralling book, Things That Have Interested Me, 
failing utterly to discern that it is his interest in these things which 
is so infallable a sign of his zest for life. Anyone can be interested 
in the Rocky Mountains, but it is only a superbly romantic man 
who can be absorbed in Tarrytown. There is not anything in 
the round world, made by God or by man, which does not interest 
Mr. Bennett. Familiarity breeds contempt in most of us, but 
it does not breed contempt in him. He never gets used to things. 
Most of us are too dull of mind, too destitute of imagination to 
feel interest or astonishment unless we are abruptly confronted 
with the unusual or the violent, and our capacity for romantic 
enjoyment is limited and soon exhausted. We should exclaim 
with astonishment on beholding an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
for the first time, but we should exclaim rather less on perceiving 
the ninety-ninth eruption. Mr. Bennett would experience as 
much excitement on the ninety-ninth occasion as he would on 
the first. Nothing less than an earthquake is necessary to stir 
some of us, but Mr. Bennett can be stirred by the sight of a 
taxicab. The genesis of The Old Wives' Tale, as described in the 
preface to one of the later editions, is a clear illustration of his 
romantic possession: 

In the autumn of 1903 [he writes], I used to dine frequently in a restaurant 
in the Rue de Clichy, Paris. Here were, among others, two waitresses that 
attracted my attention. One was a beautiful, pale young girl, to whom I 
never spoke, for she was employed far away from the table I affected. The 
other, a stout, middle-aged, managing Breton woman, had sole command over 
my table and me, and gradually she began to assume such a maternal tone 
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towards me that I saw I should be compelled to leave that restaurant. If I 
was absent for a couple of nights running she would reproach me sharply: 
"What! you are unfaithful to me?" Once when I complained about some 
French beans, she informed me roundly that "French beans were a subject 
which I did not understand. . . . " 

I break the quotation here to exclaim at the obtuseness of that 
Breton woman who, in the course of her management of Mr. 
Bennett, failed to discover that he loves to regard himself as an 
authority on such matters as French beans. There is a kind of 
romantic pride which makes some men believe that they know the 
one place in a city where the best brand of a particular article is 
to be purchased. Mr. Bennett has that pride. The heaviness 
of the Breton's blow to it can be imagined after reading the next 
sentence in the passage from which I am making the quotation: 

I then decided to be eternally unfaithful to her, and I abandoned the res- 
taurant. A few nights before the final parting an old woman came into the 
restaurant to dine. She was fat, shapeless, ugly and grotesque. She had a 
ridiculous voice and ridiculous gestures. It was easy to see that she lived alone, 
and that in the long lapse of years she had developed the kind of peculiarity 
which induces guffaws among the thoughtless. She was burdened with a lot of 
small parcels which she kept dropping. She chose one seat ; and then, not liking 
it, chose another; and then another. In a few moments she had the whole 
restaurant laughing at her. That my middle-aged Breton should laugh was 
indifferent to me, but I was pained to see a coarse grimace of giggling on the pale 
face of the beautiful young waitress to whom I had never spoken. I reflected, 
concerning the grotesque diner: This woman was once young, slim, perhaps 
beautiful; certainly free from these ridiculous mannerisms. Very probably 
she is unconscious of her singularities. Her case is a tragedy. One ought to be 
able to make a heartrending novel out of the history of a woman such as she. 
Every stout, ageing woman is not grotesque — far from it ! — but there is an extreme 
pathos in the mere fact that every stout, ageing woman was once a young girl 
with the unique charm of youth in her form and movements and in her mind. 
And the fact that the change from the young girl to the stout, ageing wom- 
an is made up of an infinite number of infinitesimal changes, each unper- 
ceived by her, only intensifies the pathos. It was at that instant that I was 
visited by the idea of writing the book which ultimately became The Old 
Wives' Tale. ... 

Ill 

In that passage there is revealed much, I think, of Mr. Bennett's 
character and spirit. He dislikes the sensation of being managed 
because he likes the sensation of managing. That Breton woman 
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could have won him to faithful service forever if she had deferred 
to him in the matter of French beans, and who knows what tricks 
of duplicity she could have played upon him had she stooped to 
guile? But she wounded him in his pride when she bluntly told 
him that her judgment on beans was sounder than his, and so 
lost the custom of the most interesting of her diners. The first 
fact, therefore, that one discovers in this passage is that Mr. 
Bennett has a profound respect for his own opinion: he feels 
pretty sure of himself. This may be considered to be a sign of 
conceit, but that consideration is not necessarily true. It could 
only be a sign of conceit if Mr. Bennett's respect for his own opin- 
ion were misplaced, and there is nothing in his record to show that 
it is misplaced. There is, on the contrary, much to show that it 
is placed with the utmost propriety. He has done many of the 
things which he said he would do, and has done them exceedingly 
well. If all of us could have faith in ourselves with as much 
justification as Mr. Bennett has faith in himself, we should dp 
well to practice our faith with fervor. The second fact about Mr. 
Bennett which is revealed by this passage is the romantic nature 
of him, but before I discuss that fact, I wish to point out a third 
and minor fact revealed by it which is something of a flaw in him, 
not an important flaw, but one which must be remembered by 
his admirers. . It is his occasional tendency to let his romanticism 
degenerate into sentimentality. Observe how he seems to have 
romanced about the pale and beautiful waitress to whom he 
never spoke, how he assumes that because she is beautiful she 
must also be generous and sympathetic and kindly, with what 
dismay he discovers that, just as a man can smile and smile and 
be a villain, so a woman can be pale and beautiful, and yet be as 
cruel or lacking in perception as the ruddiest and least lovely of 
her sex. He declares, indeed, that he quitted the restaurant in 
the Rue de Clichy because of the insolence of the Breton woman 
who disputed his authority on beans, but may he not be deceiving 
himself, may he not in fact have quitted that place because his 
illusion about the beautiful, pale young waitress was shattered 
by her coarse grimaces, her unkindly giggles? After all, it is 
easy enough to live with those who will not accept our estimate 
of ourselves, but how hard it is to live with lost beliefs. One of 
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the most painful things about shell-shock cases resulting in men- 
tal derangement is that the patient seems to loathe most those 
whom he formerly loved most, and here in England many of us 
know of pitiful women who dare not go to see their unbalanced 
husbands because the mere sight of them throws the unhappy 
men into paroxysms of rage and anguish! . . . 

But it is when we come to consider Mr. Bennett's attitude 
towards the foolish old woman who changed her seat and dropped 
her parcels so often in the restaurant in the Rue de Clichy that we 
discover his chief characteristic. If he were the fact-ridden 
realist that some of his critics pronounce him to be, he could not 
possibly have perceived in that old woman, "fat, shapeless, ugly 
and grotesque," the lineaments of a girl, "young, slim, perhaps 
beautiful; certainly free from these ridiculous mannerisms". A 
fact-ridden realist might not have joined in the laughter of the 
Breton woman and the giggling pale waitress, but he would have 
judged the old woman with harsh contempt, more intolerable 
even than mocking laughter, and he would have turned away 
from her in irritation and disgust because of her inefficiency, her 
clumsiness, her indecision, her displeasing exterior. At best, he 
would have seen her solely as an incompetent, fat, ugly and 
grotesque person who had always been incompetent, fat, ugly 
and grotesque. But Mr. Bennett, incorrigibly romantic, re- 
garding her closely and with kindliness, insisted that beneath 
the hulk of her body there was a soul, that the too, too solid 
flesh had once worn "the feature of blown youth", even as 
Ophelia found it in Hamlet! She may not be beautiful now, he 
tells himself, but how beautiful may she not once have been. 
That is the spirit of romance. It is a certain sign of the romantic 
in a man that he will not permit himself to be bluffed by appear- 
ances when appearances are bad, although he may often be 
bluffed by them when they are good. Mr. Bennett was not 
deceived by the old woman's looks, but he was terribly deceived 
by the looks of the pale, young waitress, and it is true of him, I 
think, that he is very easily deceived by youth, to which he is 
uncommonly generous. I have already stated in this series that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is greatly generous to young men, but I think 
that Mr. Bennett is even more generous to them than Mr. Shaw. 
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Observe how he shows his willingness to be deceived by youth in 
the passage which I have quoted. He tells himself that the old 
woman was once "young, slim, perhaps beautiful", which is 
likely enough, but he goes on, not romantically, but sentimentally, 
to add, that she was "certainly free from these ridiculous manner- 
isms". Now, there is no warrant in human experience for such 
an assumption. I am prepared to believe that an old woman, 
"fat, shapeless, ugly and grotesque" was once "slim, perhaps 
beautiful", but I am not prepared to believe that an indecisive, 
footling old woman was, in her girlhood, any other than indecisive 
and footling. We do not change our natures to that extent as 
we grow older unless we lose our wits or suffer gravely in health, 
and the tragedy of old age is that habits and mannerisms which 
are charming and attractive in youth are merely silly and annoy- 
ing in age. We are amused by the violent opinions of a clever 
young man of twenty, inclined even to applaud him for holding 
them because they are significant of an active and developing 
mind, but they are less amusing to us and win less applause if 
they are still being expressed by him when he is thirty. We 
cease altogether to applaud or be amused when we hear him still 
at them when he is forty. We no longer describe him as a clever 
young man, but as a damned fool. No one has any right to be a 
clever young man all his life. I am inclined to think that the 
law should forbid anyone to be a clever young man after the age 
of twenty-seven. The world is entitled to demand that its clever 
young men shall grow up and achieve some sort of sanity and 
right judgment by the age of thirty, and if they refuse to grow up, 
then they are not free to complain if the world revises its judg- 
ment on them and inexorably thrusts them from its regard. Mr. 
Bennett's old woman dropped her parcels and changed her seat 
just as frequently in her youth as she did on that evening when 
he saw her in the Rue de Clichy, but she was young and perhaps 
pretty then, and people forgave her for her footling ways because 
of her youthfulness and in the hope that some day she would 
acquire steadiness of character and control over her packages. 
I think I can give a fairly accurate description of that old woman 
when she was a girl. She was always late for everything, but 
her demure ways and a sort of foal-like clumsiness about her made 
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men willing to wait and be gracious about it. She always re- 
membered at the last moment nineteen different things which she 
had forgotten to do, which must immediately be done, which 
inevitably caused greater delay. She could never find her rail- 
way ticket when the inspector came round to examine it and 
frequently held up trains while everyone in her carriage hunted 
high and low for it. She persistently dropped her gloves, her 
handkerchief atad her vanity-bag or left them behind her where- 
ever she went. She never went out of doors without losing some- 
thing. She never had any small change, and invariably tendered 
a ten-dollar bill, when buying a ten-cent newspaper, in the fond 
belief that the clerk at the news stand or even the boy in the street 
was certain to have plenty of change and be all too eager to 
oblige her. She always got on to the wrong train or trolley-car 
and did not discover her mistake until too late to dismount from 
it! . . . But she succeeded in putting over that sort of 
fatuous behavior entirely on the strength of her youth and 
prettiness, and men, who would go raving mad if they had to live 
with a middled-aged or elderly woman of such habits, readily 
excused her imbecilities because they were those of youth. 

I wondered often, when I was in America, why I saw so many 
old or middle-aged husbands with girl-wives. People told me 
that the cost of living is so high in America that young men can- 
not afford to marry young girls, but must either marry older and 
richer women or refrain from marriage until they are middle-aged. 
Young women, so I was told, must marry the elderly and the 
bald, the slack and the flabby because, otherwise, they cannot 
hope for a good time until they are no longer of an age to enjoy it. 
I do not much esteem young women who refuse the great adven- 
ture of marriage with young, poor men in order that they may 
have a good time with unenthusiastic, tamed and middle-aged 
men, especially when I remember that a good time in such cir- 
cumstances means only a fatly comfortable one, in being well- 
fed, well-housed and well-clothed without ever having had the 
fun of fighting for such comforts. But I am not entirely con- 
vinced by the arguments which were put to me in explanation of 
this singular and unnatural conjunction of the young and the 
middle-aged. There may be truth in the statement that American 
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girls marry elderly men for the comfort they receive, but I 
doubt whether the elderly men marry for that reason. I am very 
certain that such marriages are made because the men are roman- 
tic and will not believe that the young girl's "charming ways" 
will be retained by her when she is no longer young. The plain 
and undeniable fact is that elderly men marry girls because they 
cannot believe that a girl who has foolish habits will not cease 
to have them when she is older. The romantic is a man who is 
everlastingly hoping for the best, everlastingly striving to obtain 
the best. A romantic realist is a man who, while striving for the 
best, knows that he may only obtain the worst. The sentimental- 
ist is a man who removed himself from the region of reality and 
refuses to admit that there is a worst, who insists that all is for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds. Mr. Arnold Bennett is 
a romantic realist, with a slight tendency towards sentimentalism. 

IV 

His romantic realism seems to plunge desperately into senti- 
mentalism when he contemplates very old age and death. Dr. 
Johnson had a strange horror of death, "so much so, Sir," as he 
said to Boswell, "that the whole of life is but keeping away the 
thoughts of it." But he achieved quietness of mind when his 
end came and his last recorded words were of a benignant charac- 
ter. "God bless you, my dear!" he said to Miss Morris, for- 
bidden by his faithful negro servant, Francis, to come nearer to 
his bed than the outer room. Mr. Bennett seldom, if ever, per- 
mits his very old people to die placidly. Their disappointments 
press hardly upon them, if they are not prevented from remember- 
ing them by senility or gross disease. Paralysis claims many of 
them. Age does not beautify them nor bring peace to them, nor 
do they face their end with undiminished heads. He is remark- 
ably consistent in this view of old age and death, and perhaps it is 
natural that he should regard it so gloomily when one remembers 
how completely he is enthralled by youth. But his view is an 
unbalanced one. 

Old age is not always graceless and crabbed and unlovely. 
Such an old man as Mr. Thomas Hardy, who celebrates his 
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eighty-first birthday on the morning on which I write this 
passage, has a grace and quietness and courage discoverable 
only in those who have endured many things but have not 
been conquered by them. When I saw Mr. Hardy a little 
while ago, I saw one who remains alert and interested in new things 
and the thoughts of young men and women. Mr. Bennett, 
however, looks upon age as a calamity which must, indeed, hap- 
pen to all of us, if we live long enough, but cannot possibly be 
mitigated. 

He is able to detect the "young, slim, perhaps beautiful" 
girl in' the "fat, shapeless, ugly and grotesque" old woman, but 
he cannot so easily detect the gracious old man or woman in 
the boy and girl. I am oppressed sometimes by the thought 
that if Mr. Bennett had seen the " young, slim, perhaps beautiful " 
girl, his romantic nature would have let him down, yielding place 
to his cynicism, and he would have detected the coming wrinkles 
on her brow, would have seen that her eyes would grow dull, 
might even have pointed out her tendency to obesity. "Of 
course, I should!" Mr. Bennett may retort, "for I am a reialist 
as well as a romantic, and in this case, I should have been right! " 
And so he would, but the trouble is that, while Mr. Bennett 
romantically and rightly sees the slim, perhaps beautiful girl in 
the fat old woman, he always realistically and wrongly sees the 
fat old woman in the slim young girl! I think that the spirit of 
"the Five Towns" is entirely responsible for the fact that Mr. 
Bennett never sees beauty in age. It is a harsh, acquisitive 
spirit, busy principally in the accumulation of material things 
(despite the fact that it produces lovely pottery) and inclined to 
measure a man's worth by the amount of his fortune. The 
leisurely and gracious things of life are not the immediate or 
even the ultimate concerns of life in "the Potteries", and old age 
is likely, in such places, to be harsh and acquisitive. When men 
and women, who have spent their activities entirely in money- 
making, reach the age at which they possess much money but 
are no longer able to employ themselves in its acquisition, they 
become crabbed, unlovely, mean, for they have no resources. 
You cannot derive pleasure from literature or music or painting 
or any other art when you bring to its consideration only the fag- 
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end of your life. One has seen men who were notorious among 
their neighbors for their hard work — always engaged in their 
employment from early morning until late night — seldom, if 
ever, resting or taking holiday. One has seen these men, after 
they have retired from business, so helpless without their work 
to occupy their minds, that they steadily declined into a condi- 
tion of misery which brought about premature death! They 
lived for one thing, and when that thing was no longer available 
for them, they perished because they had no other resources and 
it was too late to acquire any ! Mr. Bennett must have seen such 
men many times during his early years in "the Five Towns" and 
the pitiful spectacle so impressed his mind that old age has be- 
come to him a terrifying thing, a complete debacle of the brain 
and energies. This life, this youth, is so wonderful, so full of 
romantic possibilities, that age and death seem to him merely 
obscene interruptions of an enthralling spectacle. 



Once only, so far as I can discover, did he make a poem. It 
was published in The English Review in the brave days when 
that magazine was edited by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, and since 
it is singularly characteristic, as a poem ought to be, of its au- 
thor's outlook on life, I quote it here in full. But first I must 
affirm my belief that The English Review, under the editorship of 
Mr. Hueffer, was the greatest magazine that this world has ever 
known. That is a tremendous title to claim for any magazine, 
but I doubt whether anyone, familiar with great magazines, will 
seriously dispute the claim I make for Mr. Hueffer's English 
Review. The title of Mr. Bennett's poem is Town and Country. 
Here it is : 

God made the country, and man made the town. 

And so — man made the doctor, God the clown; 

God made the mountain, and the ants their hill, 

Where grinding servitudes each day fulfil. 

God doubtless made the flowers, while in the hive 

Unnatural bees against their passions strive. 

God made the jackass and the bounding flea; 

I render thanks to God that man made me. 
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Let those who recognize God's shaping power 
Here but not there, in tree but not in tower, 
In lane and field, but not in street and square, 
And in man's work see nothing that is fair — 
Bestir their feeble fancy to the old 
Conception of a "country" made by God; 
Where birds perceive the wickedness of strife 
Against the winds, and lead the simple life 
Nestless on God's own twigs; and squirrels, free 
From carking care, exist through February 
On nuts that God has stored. Let them agree 
To leave the fields to God for just a year, 
And then of God's own harvest make good cheer. 

If one were a sentimentalist, one could describe that poem as a 
sign of a blankly materialistic mind, with a turn for blasphemy, 
but if one is what one ought to be, a romantic with a sense of 
reality, it will appear to be a confession of faith in God and man. 



VI 

Mr. Bennett, of all the men of letters with whom I am acquaint- 
ed, not even excluding Mr. Shaw, is the most generous and kindly 
to young people. Mr. Wells likes young people, but his interest 
in them is curiously impersonal. He likes youth in a lump, so 
to speak, rather than youth in the individual, just as he seems to 
love mankind more than he likes any man. But Mr. Bennett 
likes you, the youth, personally. He is happier on the whole 
with young people than he is with their elders, and he assiduously 
seeks their society. He is amused by their extravagances, but 
not to the extent of sneering at them. He likes youth to be 
dandiacal, to have an air, to be arrogant, but not to be ill-bred 
or pretentious or third-rate. In spite of his notable kindness, he 
can be merciless to humbugs, and stories are told of devastating 
things said by him to presumptuous persons and fools. The 
blunt speech of "the Five Towns" is native to his tongue, and he 
passes judgment without mincing his words. He has a dry sort 
of wit which is remarkably helped by a slight hesitation in his 
speech, and his general conversation, without being markedly 
distinguished, is entertaining and agreeable in a way that is very 
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elusive when put upon paper. It is natural, perhaps, that a man 
who loves youth so much as he does should have a more potent 
sense of the present and of the future than of the past, and this 
accounts for the fact that his books and pictures are chiefly 
modern. I imagine that he has a greater number of books and 
pictures by young authors and painters than any other man of his 
calibre in England. He loves music, but is not "highbrow" 
about it, and he has a passion for dancing which threatens now 
to keep him jigging through ballrooms for the rest of his life. He 
paints quite charming water-color pictures, and is so fond of the 
sea that the surest way in which anyone can lose his friendship 
is to accompany him for a trip on his yacht and be sea-sick during 
it! He is a keen man of business, and he is full of contempt 
for the rather sloppy -minded man of letters who allows himself 
to be worsted in a bargain. Most men of quality are lonely men, 
oddly isolated in spirit, and Mr. Bennett is not an exception to 
the rule, but more than his compeers, I think, he is a companion- 
able person in a small group, chiefly because of that romantic 
interest he has in all things, animate and inanimate. He has a 
wider knowledge of books than most men of letter's. Most men 
of letters, indeed, are remarkably ignorant of books. And he 
has the courage, the supreme courage, to do what no other literary 
man I have ever met has the courage to do: he keeps a gramo- 
phone. He likes the savor of life, and life for him includes the 
pictures of Corot and the gramophone and French poetry and 
the novels of George Moore and newspapers and motor-cars and 
Balzac and Bernard Shaw and the right brand of French beans. 
How can such a man help being romantic ! 

St. John Ervine. 
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